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SENTIMENTS | 


OF. AN IMPARTIAL 


Member of Parliament, 


vron 


The two following Queſtions, | 


0; Whether ni ought to be 
deſirous of a Peace in the preſent Situation 


of her Affairs? 


2. What Sort of a Spy GrraT-Barram 
has Reaſon to expect ? "ER / 
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UGHT Great Britain, in the preſent Stuation of 
her ws. 3 be gn f a TOY n ber 8 
enemies Wu 


| H E diſpellionare 8 of che foll owing _ 
1 pages, with all due deference to the wiſdom 
2 his ſuperiors, humbly thinks that ſhe ought, 
And he own: Nen Yon, the following 

eg. | ER fets 1 5 


# , 
an 


* 


- Bids . in mb eſpecial 10 4 commercial - 
| nation & Priferable e war. 


This propoſition will ſtand. in no o need of a par. 
ieular p proof to ſuch as are acquainted with the 
tender ag of humanity, and have a proper re · 
"on for. che unutterable en of thoſe multi- 

B tudes 


rat 


1 of aha fellow creatures, 3 are kd | 


5 miſerable amg the courſe of a long war. 
VV 


If ih ads prove "IS" ful, (and who will be ow | 
guine enough to inſure a conſtant ſucceſs) there is 
a ſtop put, greater or leſs, as it may happen, both 
to foreign and domeſtic trade, and the merchant, 
and the manufacturer, and the huſbandman, and 

the landholder, are all involved in one common : 
diſtreſs, . DARES, nu 


And if the war be Baſed with a Fu of uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs, who, after all, are the immediate | 
and great gainers by it, but the contractors for the 
government ?—But commiſſaries, uſurers, huck- 
ſters of money, brokers in the alley, and comman- 
5 ders of fleets and armies? For experience doth not 

evince, that either the bulk of the victorious nation, 
upon whom alone the weight of taxes falls, grows 
wealthier even by a proſperous war; or that the go- 
vernment becomes richer, On the contrary, experi- 
ence does evince, that, during the moſt proſperous 
War, the price of labour is continually riſing, the va- 
lue of the home manufacture advancing, and the fo- 
reign commodity not to be purchaſed, but at a 
dearer rate. Experience evinces, that luxury and 
extravagance, are continually introducing by the 
fortunate merchant, commiſſary, commander, Sc. 
to the corruption of the morals of the triumphant 
ſtate; whilſt diſtreſs, and envy, and repining, pur- 
ſue a wwe torment ſuch as have only fixed incomes to 
| | live 


„ OST 
live api uncdtibe e with any of the above-mens - 
tioned means of increaſing 9 fortunes. . 
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A ſecond reaſon, why Great-Britain ſhould be 
deſirous of a peace, is, becauſe through the long 
continuance, and aſtoniſhing extent of the war, Joe 15 
hes exhauſted both 10 men and yy | 


Her frequent ea though i it W be bard 
to aſſert that they have ruined, yet ſurely, we may 
venture to wow that ny * mne weakened | 
_ SY” N 
That we have not men ſufficient to ſupply our 
ſtill growing demands for the war, I may boldly 
appeal to the deficient muſter rolls, both of our 
army and navy, notwithſtanding the activity of 
their reſpective officers in raiſing recruits 3 and that 
we have not men enough to ſupply the conſtant 
and neceſſary calls of our traffick, I may, with the 
| ſame confidence of truth, appeal to the heavy com- 
plaints, which we hear every day, made by our 


- tradeſmen, manufacturers, and huſbandmen, of . 
the want of proper hands to carry on their ſeveral 


buſineſſes and protellions,” in theextent and mannet 5 
they oy wiſh, | 


But I ſaid, hue we were een exhauſted of out 
_— as well as of our moſt active and uſeful 
| . e hand 


1 of ] 


hands: Andi, is not this a truth t. too e 0 not to s 


de immediately eee by row: attentive 
obſerver ? ? 


- That there is money in the nation, diiributed 
7 en individuals, ſufficient for all the pur- 
poſes, even of this extenſive war, may perhaps 
allowed ;—but what is that to the government? 


And of what advantage is it to the government in 


the preſent caſe, that ſo many nnn Tortunes 
| have been n een war? N ee e 
Tbat dhere is as es coſe in the nation now, 
as there was at the commencement of the war, 
ſhould any knowing perſon aſſert, I ſhould hear his 
aſſertion with much pleaſure, and wiſh'ir to be 
true: 1 certainly n ene N. with 
* ga 25 | 


But n fk 4 give: me hs Waſk/in- 0 , 
turn, what is the government, 4s fuck, the better 
for this money, whilft it continues in the pockets of 
individuals, and Mais ae cannot mad: to 
a cone at. it? 73 


. . 1 me chat A, half per cent. e 3 
eee price of the ſtocks, will at all times call 
forth this money; and that upon theſe, or even 
better terms than theſe, the government may al- 
ways command whatever ſums they may have oc- 
caſion for. I believe they may. But will any man 


5 5 ſurmounted." 


JET. „ 


lend his moneys of rather will the government . 
ture to borrow large ſums of monies, unlefs they 


have previouſly thought of, and provided adequate 


and admiſſible taxes to pay the intereſt of the ſums 
thus borrowed, by them? Here then is the diffi- 


=p ty, and a Py" | a fear, it Is, not caſily to. 


* F ; 8 
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1 had alas — 8 of” life EY 
there, which i is not already taxed (highly taxed) to 


5 diſcharge the annual intereſt of à national debt of | 


one hundred and thirty millians, ſterling ? And 


8 where will gew funds be found out to pay the inte- 
reſt. of ren millions more (at leaſt) of new money,. 
Which muſt be raiſed for the ſupplies of the next 


year, if the war continue? That ſach funds are pre- 
pared for the ſervice of the coming year;, L am, per- 
ſuaded, though, I know not what they are; but if 


1 another year, and another after that, muſt be added 
to the account, who can anſwer for the event? 


When i be bow-ſtring is Aretcbed | to the 3 the next- 
Mos wh 2 88 it. 


0 5 Fn =o oe it e „ 5 


; 1 have made the compariſen (though L will not 


vouch for the truth of a fact which J am not able 
to examine myſelf) that more money was add ually 
tonle of the ſmall illand of Greats 


a the: laſk year, to defray! the variety of 


en laid /upan n, in conſequence of acts of 
the Herts e 
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patliament, than 1 was ever raiſed upon. the whole 


Roman Empire in any one year, from the perpe- ; 


tual dictatorſhip of Julius Cæſar, to the ae 0 
en the Great. | | 


Put Jo not dogs, * e and ſuperfivous . 
ſervants, and play-houſe tickets, remain to be 
taxed? And why is not a duty laid upon theſe, and 
other inſtruments of our national luxury? Becauſe 
taxes impoſed upon things of this nature, are liable 
to perpetual diſputes in fixing and collecting; be- 


cauſe funds ariſing from objects of this nature, will 


be in a great meaſure precarious z becauſe i in their 
utmoſt extent and valuation, they will go but a 


very little way towards paying the intereſt of ten 


millions of wa at 4* per cent. 


"Yah e unt of the utmoſt ER Ran ; 
and, I apprehend, not ſo generally and fully at- 
tended to, as its extreme importance deſerves ; you 


muſt permit n me to dwell a moment © upon 
„ 


That there is a ſufficient quantity of money in 


| the nation, to anſwer- the largeſt demands of the 


government, may be readily allowed. But you 
will be pleaſed to anſwer me, whether in order to 


draw this money out of the pockets of individuals, ; 
new funds muſt not be eſtabliſhed to pay the an- 


nual-intereſt of ſuch new money, as ſhall be raiſed 


for the ſervice of the current year? Whether the 


6: | annual 


. | 
annual expences of the government are not ad- 
vanced to ſuch an enormous height, as that no new 
tax can be thought of,” ſufficient to diſcharge the 
increaſing annual intereſt, except it be laid upon 
the neeeſſaries of life? Is there a neceſſary of life, 
poſſible to be taxed, which is not already taxed to 


: a conſiderable value ? Do not the firſt weight and 


Preſſure of all taxes, fall upon the real ſtrength of 
the nation, the middling gentry, and the middling 
people of all profeſſions ? Does not every new tax, 
laid upon the neceſſaries of life, accaſion much dif- 
treſs, diſtruſt and clamour againſt the government, 
and provoke much murmurings againſt the beſt of 
ſovereigns ? ' And has not ſuch diſtreſs, diſtruſt, 
murmurings and clamour, a natural tendency to 
encereaſe the voice of faction, and to promote com- 
plaining, caballing, and ſedition ? It is the laſt pound 
which is put on the back of the horſe, which preſſes 
him to the ground; and who will venture to ay, 
which is the laſt pound — ; Ss 


But Fa Goking fund is encrealing iS \ fratbe; 7 
is over- flowing; and why may not its large annua} 
n be made to Toppiy the place of new taxes ? 


Oh! Let chat fund be ever ſacred and invio- 
late! Let no parliament lay unhallowed hands upon 
: that ſacred fund, beyond what may be expedient to 
alleviate the demands of the current year! Let not 


its e be ever N to dad the intereſt of 
| | | 18 the — 


8 


£41. 


"he annual nel For it is our e "Re 7 

and the real ſecurity of our poſterity. —lt is this ſa- 
_ cred fund, which, in | the, hour of peace, muſt 
lighten the immenſe debt we groan under: It i is 
this fund which muſt preſerve us from any future | 
JI. or Wies, of the mic une nations. rn 
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T8 third reaſon FRY 67 Britain frould be defira irous 
of peace, reſults from a calm, ferious and impartial 
review of 4 er preſent internal Ot | 


A 1 


1 is 712 fit iruation ſuch as an V nem to fiction, 
a lover of domeſtic peace, a loyal ſubject of his 
prince, and a fi incere friend of his country would 
wiſn? Why then move thus heavily. the wheels of 
| government; and why theſe ſuſpicions, murmur- 
ings, complainings, mutual abuſes and accuſations, 
which we hear 85 day e in our N 
ears? 


| Where are the men of ks 4 experience at 
this critical conjuncture ? Where are the men who 
ſo long enjoyed the ſun ſhine of their] 1 s fa- 
vour? Where is the Ds of N ? Where is . 
| the E— of H- e Where. is Mr. P— ? : 
And why have they fled the cabinet of their prince, 
as if it were infected with the plague? Is it, merely, 


becauſe they cannot rule in it with the ſame uncon- 
trouled authority, which they formerly exerciſed ? pL 


ls 


1 


Is it becauſe they cannot diFate to their Wen 2 
Is it becauſe they cannot influence and guide every | 
meaſure of government? Is it becauſe the prince, 

whoſe goodneſs they ſo frequently profeſs to love and 
admire, is pleaſed to attend to the counſels of another 
\ perſon, to hear his advice alſo, with particular at- 
tention, and ſometimes, perhaps, prefer it to theirs, 
when it falls in better with his own way of think / 
ing Is there then no medium between adviſing and 
_ dictating ? Or is it a diſcredit, a diſhonour, and 
the ruin of a privy counſellor, not to have his ad- 
vice always followed ?—Theſe eannot be the ſenti- 
ments of men, who have each of them, in his turn, 
affured their fellow counſellors in the cabinet, that 
it was no diſgrace to them to be guided by the ma- 
| na and well e plans of a firſt miniſter. | 


1 will not Waaler believe ſo 5 of he high 
perſonages, whom I have had the honour to men- 
tion above: their characters for patriotiſm, are too 
well eſtabliſhed to leave the leaſt opening for ſuch 
injurious ſurmiſes concerning them. They know, 
and they profeſs, that the honour of their ſovereign, _ 
and the intereſt of their country, ſhould be, and is, 
dearer to them than all other conſiderations, ariſing 
from private prejudice, pique, envy or reſentmentz 
and they have, each in his turn, largely felt the be- 
nign effect of his majeſty" $ e to chem. and 
| their families. "0 | 
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They liridr that the conſlitution his given bis } 
. power to chuſe his own ſervants; to fol- 
lo the advice which is moſt agreeable. to his own. 
ſentiments and conſcience; and we. have heard 
them, each in his turn, pleading for this undoubted 

privilege of their ſovereign, whilſt they looked 
upon themſelves as the happy objects of his choice. 
Can they therefore be now diſcontented, merely be- 
cauſe they imagi e, that his majeſty has a greater 
regard for the perſons, and more confidence in 
| the counſels of other prople, then of them ? 

1 am not here e the cauſe of L. B. or of 
any other particular perſon, whom his m 
may delight to honour : but I am pleading the 
cauſe of my king and country; the cauſe of unani- 
mity and concord; the cauſe of theſe high per- 
ſonages themſelves, whoſe reſpectable names we 
hear ſo often abuſed by their ambitious friends, 
under the notion of their being diſcontented at the 
publick meaſures, and ready to oppoſe every kind of 
peace, which ſhall be concluded by the Þrefent ſer- 
vants of the crown, 

Juſtice however commands us to add, that hi- 
therto the noble perſon, who ſeems to be the envied 
object of .publick clamoyr, and publick calumny, 
has certainly done nothing which can render him 
unworthy the high poſt which he holds in the go- 
vernment. Hitberto we know nothing certain 
| concerning this obnoxious e but that he is 
1 . Vuniverſally 


* . 


univerſally allowed to , be a good huſband, a _ 
father, a good friend, a good economiſt, and a 
punctual payer of his debts. Hithcrto we know 
nothing certain concerning him, but that he is born 
a Scotſman; and that his wajeſty thinks himſelf 
obliged to him for his long and inviolable attach- 
ment to his perſon; and particularly, for the im- 

portant ſervices which he received from bim the 
four years immediately preceding his coming to the 
crown. Hitberto we know nothing certain con- 
cerning him, but that, during ihe! ſnort time, 
wherein his majeſty has been ſuppoſed to hearken 


ſcholars, as ſuch, more men of ſcience and polite 
| literature, have had proviſions made for them, than 
have been made for per ſons of this claſs, the whole lik. 
ty preceding years. Hilbert we know nothing ert. 
tain of him, but that he began his adminiſtration 
by ſaving the nation 500, cool. in the vote of cre- 
dit for the current year; choſe not to give his aſſent 
to remit another 670,0001. to the king of Pruffir, 
and is charged with having too high principles of 
heroiſm ! hitherto we know noching certain con- 
cerning this obnoxious perſon, but that in obe- 
dience to the univerſal voice of «he people, con- 
curring with his own ſentiments, he has endea- 
voured to put an honourable end ro the immenſely 
expenſive war in Germany; has conquered the 
Havannah ; has deſtroyed a fourth pare of the 
navy of Spain; has recovered Newfoundland; left, 
A in too defeneeleſs a condition by his pre- 
: c 2 | | ee 


to his advice, preferably to that of others, more 
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en in the inge and has been indefatiga- 


ble in his labours, to give his country the ſo ardently ; 
to be ING for bleſſings of a-good 1185 Og 


Bac from the moment „ it ſhall appear 
from facts, that he is a man of inferior abilities, 
and incapable of ſupporting the weight of the high 
poſt to which his royal maſter has advanced him ; 


that he gives bad advice to the crown, that he ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be miſled by wrong maxims ; that he 


. underſtands not the true intereſt of the kingdom, = 
with regard to its commercial and foreign connec- 
tions; and that he aims at undermining its internal 
 conſtitution—let him be called to immediate ac- 
count ; let him anſwer for his weakneſs, wicked- 


| neſs, and folly, as the conſtitution directs he 


ſhould, at the tribunal of parliament. —His ma- 
jeſty has too great a love for, and too great a re- 
- gard for the happineſs of his people, not to give 
him up, in that caſe, to the juſtice of the nation; 
Sand, if the voice of rumour may be hearkened 

to, he himſelf neither aſks, nor deſires any thing 
from his country, but the frifeft Fuſtice. But if 
the mere place of birth, if ſuſpicion of incapacity, 
if whiſpers of want of ability, in contradiction to 
well known facts, muſt be made matter of accuſa- 
tion, and be uſed as engines to deſtroy the ſervants 


of the crown; what wiſe or honeſt man is there, 
but muſt wiſh for times, when ſuch factious diſpo- 
ſitions will do leſs miſchief than at preſent ?— 


And | 


tn) 


A nd da not t Great · Britain to be 3 of a peace 
with her foreign enemies, whenever the cries of 
ſeditious clamour, prejudice, defamation, and dif- 
content, raiſe themſelves above the ſtill voice of 
ſober truth, ſhake off every appeal to reaſon, and 
threaten us with all the dire 1 of diſcord and 
diſunion ? 


4 


"Dove there appear to be any rea en, a G reat- 
Britain ſhould not be defirous of a peace, when ſhe 


conſiders her preſent ſiruation, e to her 
allies? 


Think not that I am here going to enquire into, 
much Jeſs to endeavour to ſettle, the extremely 
complex and intricate queſtion, which has ſo long 
tormented our deepeſt politicians z namely, + whe- 
„ther this iſland ought ever to interfere with her 
* armies in the affairs of the continent.” She has 
frequently interpoſed with her armies, in the affairs 
of her neighbours, upon the continent, for more 


than 300 years paſt, ſometimes with great, ſome- 
times with leſs ſucceſs. | 


But then ſhe has never (till lately) interfered, but 
at the earneſt requeſt of Her allies ibemſelves; of 
allies, able, and willing to concur with their whole | 
force, to * * active meaſures ; of allies, 


whole 
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whoſe - preſervation” was thought to be abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſupport that trembling balance of 
power in Europe, and who, probably, could not ah 
have been preſerved from immediate deſtruction, 
but . our ee and yr eee ee 


Sr . 


Bhe Was COVE the caſe at io, ir a war upon 
| The European continent; or is it the caſe at pre. 
ſent! Our allies are ſaid to habe deteſted, and ſtill 
to deteſt the war, wherein we forced them, as it 
were, to engage, and wherein we now hold rhem, 
40 5 80 it not be tn SUSIE 8 wills. 


bk 8 3 Hſe, and 3 ſtretch- 
ing forth their emaciated hands, and lifting up 

their feeble eyes to us in ſupplication, to give them 
peace. Give us pcace that we may renew 
« our d ſtrength, before we are irrecover- 
„ ab'y undone and ruined. Our young men are 
% deſtroyed in your ſervice, and our untilled lands 
% imbrued with the moſt valuable blood of our 
„ huſbandmen and labourers. Look at the muſ- 
ter- rolls of theſe very troops, which you are ſup- 
Ls poſed to pay for, are they nearly full? We can- 
e not poſſibly fill them; for we have none but old 
% men and children left in our depopulated coun- 
„try. Our houſes have been plundered, and our 
“ towns miſerably pillaged and burnt. Tour 
wealth may, indeed, make ſome ſort of recom- 
eg Pee ome ſort of indemnification to our ſove- 


wy Reign, 
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reigns, for driving them into a hated war againſt 
< their wills, and againſt their intereſts; but where 
is the recompenſc, where the indemnification of 


the impoveriſhed ſubject, torn from his weeping 


* wife, robbed of his children, and deprived of 
his property? What have we to do? How are 


we concerned, in your commercial quarrels with 


France and Spain, about your reſpective boun- 
© daries in North America? Tell us not that we 
ſhall fall a ſacrifice to French perfidy and ambi- 
tion, unleſs, from time to time, you interpoſe 
between us and deſtruction. We know better 


than this. The days of Lewis the XIVth have 


been paſſed theſe 50 years; and you may now | 
leave Germany to fight her own battles. - Ger- 
many has been ever famous for her love of li- 
berty, and would ſtill be as ready, as ſhe is able, 
to maintain her ancient independency againſt ail 
attacks that could be made upon her from with- 
out, had not the temptation of your overflowing 
wealth, corrupted the very ſouls of our great 
men, and deſtroyed every principle of real pa- 
triotiſm amongſt us. The French, in the preſent 
ſituation of their country, in the ſituation wherein 


their country has been for many years paſt, can 
þ entertain no ſerious thoughts of making a fixed 
ſettlement on this (ide the Rhine. They know, 
that in ſuch a caſe, every German patrior, (and 
in ſuch a caſe, every German would be a patriot) 


would unite together againſt _— to expel the 
oy common 
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* common enemy. France has expteſly guarantied 
«© our liberty, mutual independance and religion, 8 
by the treaty of Weſtphalia; and ſhe cannot, but 
« be well perſuaded, from experience, as well as 
< the reaſon of the thing itſelf, that ſhe will not 
& eaſily find her intereſt in acting contrary either 
vc to the letter or ſpirit of this famous treaty.— 
Give us therefore peace, that we may have time 
4 to breathe a little in freedom, and to recover our- 
« ſelves from the immenſe Loſſes of a tedious war, 
< wherein we have ſuffered, little leſs, from the li- 
<< centious protection of wal . than from the 
by invaſion of our enemies.“ „ 


Nor is chere a any 8 1 imagine, in the king of 
« Pruſſia s preſent connection with this nation, which 
ought to render Great-Britain leſs deſirous of a 
peace on his account. If this magnanimous prince 
has been really uſeful to us, in the courſe of this te- 
dious war, we certainly, in return, have ſaved him 
and his country from falling a prey to the extenſive 
and deſtructive projects of his provoked, numerous 
and inveterate enemies. I pretend not to know, 
what may have formerly paſſed between his Pruſ- 
ſian majeſty and our miniſters, or what engage- 
ments may have been lately entered into between 
the two courts; only thus much I may ſafely ven- 
ture to aſſert, that as ſelf· preſer vation is the firſt 
law of nature, of ſtates as well as of private perſons, 
no treaty nor engagement, can bind a nation to ſell 
itſelf, to certain ruin, for the ſake of an ally, 
Hitherto 


"T1 


| Hithetto we have al cofccibiithl to fuſs 


taln the king of PruſNa's cauſe, both with our moz 

_ * ney, and by the diverſion of our armies, —Burt net 
| ther our own waſting ſtrength, nor che ſituation bf _ 
our Ally, during the neutrality of Ruſſia and 
Sweden; and the impotence of the army of the em- 
Pire, ſeem to require that we ſhould make any _ 


farther efforts in his favour, or do more for him, 
than can be brought about by our mediation; good 


offices, and friendly interpoſition with his enemies: 


He is now become, by the recovery of the i impor- 


tant town of Schweidnitz, more than a match for 
any power which che houſe of Auſtria can bring 
againſt him, and may command a good peace from 


his exhauſted enemy: Such a peace as" he may aſk 
with reaſon; and her Hungariari majeſty come into; 


| withoutan * der ment tothe ee naa intereſts of per 


fan 5 


ſoul, and obey the loud calls of humanity, —Be a 
father to the ſufferings of your miferable ſubjects, 

ho almoſt adore the immenſe abilities of theit 
prince, and give them that eaſe and tranquillity, 


which they fo ardently aſpire after. Seck your own 5 


real glory, in purſuing the true ends for which 85 

vernment was ordained, in cultivating the arts of 

| your and rendering the people, who depend 
D 


upon 3 


"Follow Want gest pa . this atk 
fties of your naturat diſpoſition to bene volence 
Hearken to the voice of one of the ſtrongeſt rea- 
ſons; which ever poſſeſſed and informed the human 
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=_ upon your . protection, * Finiſh. one 
1 Of the greateſt characters, perhaps, which has ever 
= appeared in the world, by uſing the extraordinary 
pover of mind, with which God Almighty has fur- 
_ niſhed you, to reconcile the intereſts of jarring na- 
= tions, and to place the peace of Europe, upon a ſo- 
= lid foundation; a foundation, which ſhall not ca- 
—_ | fly. be ſhaken, at the capricious will of a weak 
WW prince; or by the factious e of a Lak ante- 
reſted Miniſter. 5 | 


| "Totes for Portugal. l Alas indeed! For che fake, 
Wi | therefore, of this wretched country, ſo perfidiouſ - 
—_ invaded and over run by the Spaniards, Great- = 
1 Britain cannot but be deſirous of 2 peace; of a 
_ — peace which ſhall reſtore our enervated ally, in 
whole fate we are ſuppoſed to be nearly intereſted, 
1 to her former ſtate of tranquillity.— For by a war, 
Wl it is too much to be apprehended, that we ſhall 
„ never be able to preſerve her from falling a prey to 
1 the houſe of Bourbon. For what can a few Britiſh N 
3 troops do, and more cannot, as yet, be ſent without 
endangering our own ſecurity; what, I ſay, (even 
againſt Spaniards) can a few Britiſh troops do, en- | 
: tirely unſupported by the natives themſelves, who, 
it is too well known, have not kept any one of 
their engagements, which they made with us, be- 
fore our arrival ini their country z who have neither | 1 
army effectually to aſſiſt us; nor magazines, nor — 
| E K nor nnn. =_ 
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Ik then, neither a ſerious conſideration of out 8 
own internal ſtate, nor any impartial review of the 


pr reſent condition of our allies, and of our connec- 


tion with · them, ought to prevent Great⸗ Britain 
from being deſirous of an immediate peace; let us, 


in the next place, ſee, Whether there be any thing in 


the particular ſituation of our enemies, which ought 
to alienate our thoughts from enter ing inio terms 2 Par 


cl ification with them. D 


The mighty are indeed fallen! The Fete . | 
vided in the cabinet, have been diſappointed in 


every plan, both of council and action, and beaten 


in every part of the world, The fertile reſources of . 


their abounding wealth are extremely diminiſhed : 


Their choiceſt troops are either ſlain by the edge of 


the ſword, or fallen victims to the havock of dif- 

_ eaſe: Their ſtores of war are exhauſted : Their 
- merchant ſhips taken, or unemployed in their 
ports: Their naval power almoſt annihilated, and 
the ancient reputation of their courage and military | 
_ Kill, well-nigh periſhed. Nor are their allies i in a 
85 much more . See he 


"The Spaniſh nation, in a general, is extremely un- 
eaſy and diſcontented at an unprovoked war, wan- 
tonly drawn upon them by the intrigues of France, 
and the influence of foreign councils. The returns 
of their wealth from America, are, in a meaſure, 
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1: cut off, and their commerce 1 Some of 
il  - their richeſt veſſels are alteady taken or deſtroyed; 
and their beſt appointed men of war, fallen inte our 
hands. The key to all their American dominions 
is ſeized into our poſſeſſion, and their hearts are 
"ly | trembling with fear for every valuable port, and 
— - -- every valuable territory, which they. ſtill retain in 
_ that remote part of the wor They have, indeed, 
Wl . remainiog, the bare hopes & making themſelves 
i ; | ſome poor amends for the loſſes they have already = 
ſuſtained, and ſtill expect to ſuſtain; by their con- 
queſts in Portugal.— May theſe hopes prove as 
falſe, as their invaſion of that miſerable country, 
was treacherous and deteſtable.—If driven to ex- 
treme neceſſity, Portugal may ſtil} rouſe and. .exert 
herſelf ; may till faithfully and punctually cou- 
rageouſiy co- operate with her ſteady ally; and then 
what mighty effects may not reaſonably be 0 | 
from the ape ais efforts of Brioiſh valour ?. 
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The halls, e 3 now to he do 
A decided, is, Whether, in political prudence, 
we ought to take advantage of this wretched ftate 
of our enemies, and ſtill go on, adding conqueſt to 

N conqueſt ?—Or, Whether it be not moſt adviſeable 
to lay hold of the preſent favourable moment of our 
glory, and of our ſucceſſes, to give our enemies 
the peace, which they pore to be fo Anxious to 
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They who, are of opinion, that we ought. to lay 


hold of the preſent favourable moment of ſucceſs 
and glory, to conclude a peace, think that they 5 


are able to vindicate and maintain their pacific ſen- 
riments from the following conſiderations. . 


If 3 ay they; ſhould, once come to be 


really perſuaded, that her utter diſgrace and ruin 


are intended by us, who knows what mighty ef- 
fects deſpair may produce in a nation abounding in 


people; not deficient in untried reſources ; full of 


manufactures; bleſſed with a large internal and 


European commerce; devoted to the glory of their 
prince; ſtrengthened with impregnable ports, full 
of privateers; and famous (at leaſt in former times) 
for their valour and policy? Who knows what 
mighty effects deſpair may produce in a nation 
ſupported by the riches of Peru and Mexico, as far 

as theſe riches can eſcape the vigilance of our 


cruiſers, which will ſometimes be the caſe in a 


nation, which, upon the preſent ſuppoſition, will 
have the good wiſhes, prayers, and perhaps. the 
open, as well as underhand aſſiſtance of every king- 


dom in Europe, to fayour their defenſive mea- - 
ſures? —Are not thoſe mighty fleets, which are our 


ornament, our confidence, and our ſtrength, liable 


to the deſtruction of ſtorm and tempeſt ?—Haye 


we really nothing to apprehend from domeſtic diſ- 
union? — And can there be a greater contempt of 
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the goodneſs of divine providence, than to abuſe 
the power, with which heaven has intruſted us, to 
the ſlaughter and ruin of our fellow creature??? 


8 


But let it be ſuppoſed, that victory bound, as it 
were, to our ſtandards, muſt ſtill accompany our 
military expeditions z that all will be concentment, 
union and tranquillity at home, and that we are 
Cerrtain of triumphing over our enemies, wherever 
our fleers and armies appear. — And will you ſet no 
limits to your ambitious acquiſitions, but be perpe- 
tually going on to join port to port, iſland to iſland, 
and province to province? But how will you be 
able to hold and preſerve the places, which ſhall be 
|» reduced by you? You will put ſtrong garriſons into 
* them, you ſay. But where will you find freſh. 
troops to ſupply the amazing conſumption of the - 
war, and the terrible coe of diſtemper, when 
theſe troops are diſperſed under ſo many different 
climates ? But granting that ſupplies of new ſol- 
diers could be found for the uſe of your numerous 
garriſons, armies and fleets ;—may it not reaſonably 
be aſked, where the government, whole reſources 
have long been upon the utmoſt ſtretch, will find” 
money to pay them a few years longer? The manes 
of Athens, and Lacedemon, and Carthage, and 
Rome, will tell you, that ſtates may out · conquer 
themſelves ; that there ought always to be a due 
Proportion between the mother country, and | its fo- | 
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reign a. acgniſtzong that commercial nations him 
nothing to do with offenſive wars; and that ſtates 
have frequently ſunk, under the enormous weight 
| 5. e own. bulk, | CY OUTS 1 I ; 


But 1 theſe 1 it is . mill be able 6 to 
ſupport themſelves without putting Great-Britain 
to any further expence.— They will, indeed, abun- 
dantly help to ſupport the commiſſary who ſupplies 
them with ſtores and proviſions : they will, indeed, 
enrich the merchant and planter, whoſe commerce 
will be increaſed by them; and they will alſo make 

ſome addition to the produce of the national cuſ- 
_ toms ; but what will this contribute towards an- 
ſwering the large demands of government, which, 
upon the plan of conqueſt, muſt continually go on, 
Increaſing its annual expences; at leaſt, will find no 
ſpeedy opportunity of reducing them, within ſoch 
bounds, as that the whole of the annual ae may 
be riſen within the year, | 


But hs me once more ferioully alk you: : Where 
vill you, or where can you ſtop upon this ambitious 
Plan? If the war continue, you lay yourſelves un- 
der a neceſſity of vigorouſly purſuing your con- 
queſts. Nor muſt your fleets and armies be ſuffered 
to lie idle and unemployed ; for that will never be 
endured by a nation fond of a a always | 
craving er abk., 


But 
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But if you 80 on to reduce, as cer ſeems to 
ba in your power, the remaining Spaniſh ports in 
America, the conſequence is plain and obvious: 
Peru and Mexico muſt fall into your power or de- 
pendance. For when all communication of theſe 
immenſely rich and luxurious countries, with their 
mother-country, is cut off, they will, of courſe, fly 
d0o you for protection, and for thoſe continual ſup- 
1 plies of European commodities, which are now be- 
come neceſſary for their convenient and comforta- 
ble ſubſiſtence. But wwilh the mines of Mexico and 
Per at ber diſpoſal, alas for rich old England! 
Alas] Alas H- But you reply, Now, #bw is the op- 
portunity to retaliate former injuries; to humble, for 
ever to humble, the pride of the houſe of Bourbon, 
that ambitious and perfidious family, who is ever 
contriving/and watching for our ruin: — Nou, you 
ſay, is the time to diſplay the depth of our wiſ- 
dom, to cbnvince all Europe of the ſuperiority of 
our politics, as well as of our arms; and to keep - 
our enemies under, ſo that they wy never hereat- ” 
n peo Ga us. : 
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iz 5 How be is anne corelight, and how wages 
re the revolutions of ſtares and empires! | 


83 


| Behold, us tha for A moment, in full pollſtion 
= 1. of what our adverſaries have. long charged us, in 
. every court of Europe, with aiming at,—Behold 5 


= 
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us the maſters, the ſovereigns, the tyrants of F 
fea.—Behold us univerſal monarchs of the ocean, 
and preſcribing laws to all the maritime force W-: 
Europe. But ſhort, I fear, will be our day of 

triumph z and an univerſal monarchy at fea, will no 
more be fuffered with patience, than a monarchy of 


the ſame influence and extent at land. Would er 


Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Ruſſia, would 
not every maritime ſtate in Europe; would not 
every ſtate in Europe, though utterſy unconnected | 
with the ſea, enter into public and 1205 leagues = 
and affociations, to reduce a power that was become 
ſo dangerous to their moſt eſſential intereſts ? And 
from whence, upon this ſuppoſition, could we pro- 
cure the immenſe quantities of naval ſtores, hemp, £ 
iron, pitch, &c. which would be perpetually want-- | 
ing to anſwer the demands of our exorbitant navy? 
Are we now equal, how long ſhall we be equal?) 
to the ſtrength and councils of all Europe united 
againſt vs ?—Think not, that I am here arguing in 
favour of France or Spain: J am pleading for what 
I humbly take to be the true intereſts of Great- 
| Britain; a cauſe not to be ſupported by mere dint 
of expence and valour; but by expence and valour, 
aſſiſted by juſtice and moderation, and united with 
Humanity ang policy. 


| May : not + heli be ſuggeſted, (and this is 
the concluſion I am aiming at) that in the moſt fa- 
| 2 5 vourable 7 


E x a6 1 
: yourahle view of our preſent > FT Ye 1 even { 
ſuppoſing a certainty. of new ſucceſſes, upon a con- 
tinuation of the war; may it not, I fay, be humbly 

ſuggeſted, that the beſt uſe we can nom make of 
our paſt conqueſts, is to purchaſe a preſent peace 
with them; and that the ſureſt way to continue our 
triumphs over the weakneſs of our enemies, is to 
tura this weakneſs to our own true and laſting pro- 
fit, in ſettling the terms of a ſpeedy accommoda- 

tion with them. Having acquired ſo much glory 
by our arms, the praiſe of moderation is the only 
remaining honour which we can now aſpire to; an 
honour ſo much the greater, as it may be hoped 
that it will be durable ; and when united with that 
of prudence, be attended with the moſt ſolid and 
eſſential ain to our country. 
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What hh of a Pike Great- Britain bas 1 85 
| 5 855 . to expett, | 
IT is 4 5 even the moſt ſanguine advocate for 
continuing war; peace in itſelf, to be ſure, is 
a preferable to war; and © make peace as ſoon as you. 
can, is the language of the whole nation in ge- 
neral, from the higheſt to the loweſt. —For openly 5 
to plead for perpetuating a conſuming war, how- 
ever ſucceſsful it may hitherto have been, and be 
ſtill likely to prove, without ſuffering our ears to 


be ſeriouſly opened to propoſals of accommodation, 5 


is a language fo entirely foreign to the firſt princi- 
ples of right reaſon, humanity and religion, « that 
mn one will dare to avow it. | | 


The 0 HEN" dias led in c 
the terms of the future pacification between us and 
our enemies; and upon this important point it is 
that thoſe, who delight in war, triumph. —Upon 
this point it is, that the confuſion, the clamour, the 
diſcord. and the contradiction begin: Give us the 
Havannab, or wwe are undone; ſays one. Secure the 
monopoly of the cod-fiſheries, ſays another, or we are 
_” . We will have no peace, adds 'a 

E 2 + third, 


7 bee All ee and all Patong are * 
lial to our ſafety; is the voice of others. —Why will 
von render your flave and g gum trade precarious, by 
parting with. either of your African conqueſts? Tbe 
French Eaſt India company, are now ruined; exclude 
them for ever from the trajfick of thoſe rich countries. 
Nor do I know of any place, except the poor 
| Iſland of Belleifle, which has not found an eager 
and powerful advocate in its favout, for uniting i 
N forever t to the crown of ee 


But after alt; Is not this the voice of arrogance, 
f of paſſion, of prejudice, and of partial ſelf. inte- 
reſt, rather than the dictates of 1 ſenſe and 
true policy ? The contracter, the broker, the ava- 
ritious money changer, the factious courtier, the 
ambitious ſoldier, and the impetuous ſailor, are 
againſt a peace in general :— whilſt the North A- 
merican merchant, the Weſt Indian merchant, the 
African merchant, the Levant merchant, and the 
- Eaſt Indian merchant, are hot againſt a peace in 
general, but only againſt a peace which does not 
N immediately conſult and provide for the particular 
advantages of that branch of buſineſs and com- 
merce, wherein they are engaged, and have all 
their views, hopes and fortunes embarked. — But 
if all muſt be heard, nothing, tis certain, can be 


ceded; and conſequently 5 we can hever have a peace. 
ut 


„ 


I 
= But if all cannot, and muſt not be heard, ought 
| it not to be left, where the conflitution leaves it, 
. -namely, to his Majeſty* 8 wiſdom to determine, i 


what ſhall be ceded, and what kept, as it appears 
| to nan mn OR for We; univerſal good . 
: Seng Gerefdte, it is 1510 im poln ble | 
| cha every body ſhould be equally pleaſed, as every 
body's private intereſt cannot equally be provided 
for, "tl that the adminiſtration ſeems to have to do, 
is to purſue with vigour and earneſtneſs, what ap- 
pears to them to be the general and truly eſſential 
intereſts of their country; and to endeavour to 
pleaſe the reaſonable, honeſt, and thinking part of 
the nation. They certainly will pleaſe all the rea- 
ſonable, thinking, and honeſt part of the nation, 
of what profeſſion ſoever they. be, if they can con- 
clude a good peace: a good prace, relatively to the 
mation in general, rather than to the partial intereſts 
f b or of as . 5 ne 


| 15 us n now go on to inquite, with the. 
fame uprightneſs and honeſt impartiality, which 
have hitherto conducted our ſentiments, and guid- 
ed our pen, what are the properties eſſentially nag . 
2 to ene a n n. n N 0 


_ That prace well nn 10 be gane 4 cer- 
tainly will be denominated a good peace by every honeft 


for 1 


and 3 perſon in the nation, the eee of . 


which being undoubtedly ſafe, eee, and advan· 


tageous, u. ws be ine. N 


Fiete 0 oe us ws to this. 1 15 us im- _ 
moveably adhere, that he eſſentials of a 2 ke - 


are Naeh honour, eee and mg Lg 


7 6 


iT; Andi is not that 3 Ant 4 2 — = 


brings all reaſonable ſecurity to our extenſive fron- 


tiers? which places our enemies at à conſiderable 5 
diſtance from our moſt remote and worſt inhabited 


territories? which permits our manufacturers to 
follow their trades, and our huſbandmen and 


planters to cultivate their fields, without fear or 
apprehenſions of danger? which cuts off all paſt 
controverſies, and prevents, as far as human fore- 


fight can prevent, all future occhſion of diſpute 
about doubtful property? which leaves notking to 
the tedious diſcuſſion of commiſſaries? and is as 


. clear, preciſe, and determinate in its terms, as 
| language can make it? | | 


— 


2. And ought not that peace to be termed Bonour- 
able, (it certainly will meet with that appellation, 
from every honeſt and reaſonable. perſon in the nation) 
which is conducted with dignity and good faith, 


without having recourſe to the mean baſe and un- 
dermining artifices of a nan. ſelfiſh and mo- 


EG mentary | 


2 
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- cy ener Which is founded upon ae eter⸗ 
nal and unchangeable principles of humanity, juſ- 


tice, and moderation? which fully obtains all the 


ends for which the war was originally begun? and 


which conſults and preſcribes for the real intereſts 
and ſafety of our allies, as far as we are required 
gi et! to ene in their favour 1 


NN 


_—_ Andi is r that an nga peace, (and 


5 a it not be ſo reputed by every reafonable and 


honeſt man in the nation?) which ſtipulates new 
conditions in favour of our general commerce? 


5 | which opens freſh ports for the benefit of our own 


navigation, and cloſes others. to the great diſad- 
vantage of our rivals in trade? which furniſhes 
new ſpecies of commodities for the profit of our 

- merchants, and the induſtry of our manufacturers, 
and ſupplies larger quantities of thoſe well known 
commodities, whoſe rea ee to che nation _ 
; 4 been: ng nn] 


14. | Anil is not a peace, whe Ai the JE and 
| private ſecurity upon a laſting foundation; which is 
' » Condufled with good faith, and animated with the prin- 

ciples of humanity, juſtice, and moderation; which 
cuts off all preſent, and removes all probable occaſions 


of future diſputes with our enemies; which ſtipulates - 


new advantages in favour of our own commerce, and 

leſſens the reſource of cur enemies; which is as un- 

ER "4 5 = e urvocal, 
% . 
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a gs is in s the power of ae Fe 1 "Ep 
and which is moreover guarantied in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, by the nations principally concerned and ins 
terefted in the ſeveral ſtipulations, likely to prove. as 
i" as n foreſight can n judge, a lalint 0e 3 


P 


deſcribed by our own maps from memoirs fur- 
niſbed. by the board of trade, be ceded to us in per- 


petuity by the French, all farther conteſts about 


te limits of Acadia and Nova Scale the fin. 
190 prigin of the er, will 0 forever eut off. 


+ 


If the dine mild af Virginia, Caras 
lina and Georgia, on the one hand, and of Loyi- 
ſiana on the other (to which country we: have no 
claitn either from conqueſt for rom any other plea 
of right) be clearly and explicitly ſettled, and a 
large tract of neutral land left between them for 
the uſe of the Indians, upon which it ſhall be ex- 
preſsly ſtipulated, that no forts of any kind ſhall 
be erected by either nation; what poſſible room 
will there be left for us to apprehend any future 


| * for our colonies in that ou of the worry * 


And if the Sie in part of: what we may | 


' expect from them, in return for the 


Havannah, could be perſuaded to cede and gua- 


raptee to us, that tract of Florida which Rill be- 
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longs to them, and which nunc Sa 1 
tho ſuch ceſſion would not, I think, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, add much to our ſafety, yet would 
it give ſuch an arofidifſement, ſuch a completion _ 
do dur territories in thoſe parts of the Arjan - 
WY continents, as is s certaivly much to be Kelle, 5 
And if the ſo much diſputed co of he - — 
4 or four neutral iſlands (as they have been | | 
commonly called) namely of St. Lucia, Tobago, 
St. Vincent, and Dominica, be finally ſettled, there 
will be no room left for future quarrels between 3 Y 
the two nations in the Weſt Indies; and if Goree ä 
and Senegal be abſolutely yielded to us, for the ſe- 
curity and encreaſe of the ſlave and gum trade; 
and if the iſland of Minorca be reſtored, the new 
fortifications of Dunkirk demoliſhed, -and the | 
Proteſtant Tn again. nnn . 


e a peace K to the nation 0 
ſuch important ſtipulations, and accompanied by 
ſuch valuable conceſſions, may, with the ſtricteſt 
veracity, be pronounced to be, what we are . 

| exquiring: after, 4 Jafe peace. 


And thoſe dete who, Under the plauſible | 
pretence of French ambition, and French perfidy, 
pretend to believe themſelves, and to perſuade their - 
countrymen, that we can have no real ſecurity, 
till the + Able of Hoyehee be entirely cruſhed and 
F annihilated, 
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{aknihilaced, would: do well to ener how far it 
zs in our power to put this exterminating plan in 
execution; and whether, when executed, it 1 
ſerve the purpoſe which they think may be ex- 
pected from it. For when the French are utterly 


ſubdued, ſhall we not ſtill be as unſecure, and as 
_ unſafe, as we were before, whilſt we have any 


neighbours left to raiſe our ſuſpicions, and to fill 


us with jealouſies? And if we are not to think 


ourſelves ſafe and ſecure, from the machinations 


of our enemy, till there be no probability left of 


our being hereafter attacked by them, we muſt, 1 


fear, wage eternal war Wink all the reſt of the 
world. „ L 


2. By the acquiſition of Canada ; by ſettling the 


boundaries of Louiſiana, ſo that there may be a 


conſiderable ſpace of country between that pro- 


vince, and the limits of our colonies of Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia; by keeping the Prizes | 
taken before the declaration of war; by treating 
our enemies with juſtice. and moderation; by the 


recovery of Minorca, the only place of ours re- - 


maining in their hands; and by ſecuring to our 
German allies, and to Portugal, the entire poſſeſ- 
ion of their ſeveral countries and territories, as 
they enjoyed them before the commencement. of 
the war, —the point of honour between us and our 


enemies will be compleatly obtained; and a peace 


made upon | theſe conditions, will be as honourable 


to 


VVV 
to the nation, as the war has . ſucceſsful and 
glorious. ES) 1 


3. By "i bie poſſeſſion of Canads, 'by the 
quiet enjoyment of Goree and Senegal; by an ir= _ 
revocable permiſſion from the court of Spain to 
cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy ; by the 

final giving up either of all the neutral iſlands, or 

of ſome of the neutral iſlands and Porto Rico; by 
the ceſſion of Cape Breton, and St. John. 8, and the 
reſtitution of Minorca- 


bY” prodigious extent of country will be el 
to us for ever; the monopoly of American furs 
will be put into our hands; our ſlave, and gum, 
and dying trades, will be enſured and conſiderably 
augmented ; our Weſt Indian commerce for ſugar, 
rum, Sc. Sc. will be rendered more plentiful 
and inexhauſtible z the Newfoundland cod fiſhery, 
will, in a meaſure, be entirely in our power; and 
our Mediterranean trade be much facilitated, 


And will not a peace concluded upon theſe terms 
tend to augment our general commerce, to en- 
creaſe the number of our ſeamen, and conſequent- 
Iy be greatly advantageous to the true, ſolid, and 
eſſential intereſts of the nation? 


But you aſk me, Why will you aol uſe the 5 
which victory has put into your hands, to exclude 
5 1 F424 5 the 


83 


6 ] | 
the French 1 ever ei all liberty of thing for 
cõd upon the banks of Newfoundland ?. Not be- 
cauſe we do not clearly ſee and acknowledge, and are 
deſirous of acquiring, the manifeſt advantage which 
would accrue to the nation from ſuch an excluſive 
property in the fiſheries; but becauſe the French 
perceive, and are convinced of the great importance 
of theſe fiſherics, as well as we, and will not be 
perſuaded upon any conſideration whatever, (as 
appears by the negociations and conceſſions of the 


laſt year) to give up the right of catching fiſh, 


(or themſelves at leaſt:) A right, conveyed and 


ſecured to them in the” "owe Wen manner he 
* treaties. = 


- 


"If, rebove;” an Abel enchiſive habe to ae 
Newfoundland hſheries cannot poſſibly be obtained, | 
and maintained by us, we ought to be contented 
with a clear and expreſs ſtipulation, which will 

come little ſhort of it, and which will be fully ſuf- _ 


cient to anſwer all our real wants of ſecurity and 


profit ——We ought to be contented that the 
French are for ever deprived of Cape Breton; and 


not permitted to have any other military eſtabliſn- 
ment, in that part of the world, but what will 
be merely ſufficient to maintain an internal police 


e their fiſhermen, and that under the con- 


tinual viſication and inſpection of a Britiſh com- 
miſaary. 


Having 


0871 


1 Having thus: taken ſufficient. care of the ſafety, 


| honour, and advantage of the nation, the reſt of 
our conqueſts may chearfully be given up and re- 
turned to our enemies, as a cheap purchaſe for the 
amiable character of moderation; as a cheap pur- 
W our future . 1 and enen, 


A peace concluded with our enemies upon the 
_reaſonable terms above. mentioned, as it will abun- 
dantly convince- the diſintereſted parts of Europe, 


of the ſpirit of equity and true policy, which in- 


fluence and govern our councils; as it will tend to 
ſatisfy even our enemies themſelves, that we are 


not ſeeking their deſtruction, but our on ſafety, 


ſecu rity, and proſperity; ſo may we reaſonably 
conclude, ' agreeable to the ſoundeſt principles of 


human wiſdom and probability, that it will be 


durable. And will not the conditions of a peace 
-puſhed-farther, relatively to ourſelves, and made 


upon other principles than have been here de- 


ſeribed, demonſtrate to all the world, that the war 


we are engaged in, is a war of ambition and 


intereſt, rather than of neceſſity and ſelf-defence ? 
An unreaſonably favourable peace, could it, thro? 
- the extreme weakneſs of our exhauſted enemies, 


be obtained, would certainly be as inſidious, as it 
would be univerſally invidious; it would rather 
deſerve the name of a ſhort truce than of a Fu 


peace. 
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A good peace is al we can, is all POR to 


- wiſh for; and a peace which is ſafe, honourable; 


and advantageous, and probably will be laſting, is ; 
a good peace, without tormenting our heated 


brains, with fancying that it might be ſtill more 5 


ſafe, more bonourable, more ne en, and 


more . 


To expect that the F neh and PAY ſhould : 


make a /aFing peace with us, upon the terms which 


ſome extravagant people are deſirous that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould endeavour to exact from them, name- 
ly, that they ſhould cede unto us forever, all the 
conqueſts which we have hitherto made upon them, 
and ſhould: moreover oblige themſelves (as Car- 


thage formerly did to imperious Rome) never to 
build any new men of war, but with the expreſs 


conſent and permiſſion of Great Britain, is to de- 


mand of them little leſs than to ſurrender them- 
- ſelves into our power, bound hands and feet, to 


be treated as ſhall. ſeem good to our foreign ” 
will and pleaſure. 


= 


So again, to talk of procuring an Fenn 


| PUP and adequate indemnification, for the im- 


menſe expences we have been at in the moſt ex- 


tenſive war the nation has ever been engaged in, 


is to talk a language which the ſmalleſt degree of 
ſober attention will eee never can be 
complied 


for 


comes: dc The future uſe we 3 of a2 


peace, muſt be our indemnification for the enor- 
mous charges of the paſt war; and a full, ample, 
ſure, and ſufficient indemnification, it certainly 


will prove, if the arts of peace be duly ſtudied, 
cultivated, and improved by the * the e 


ment, and the We 


: November 65 1762, 
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"I 87 it - Would be e 1 che Rector, ty 
the Author of the foregoing. pages has faid 
ſo little in them concerning the affairs of the Eaſt 


Indies? it may not, perhaps, be improper for him 
to obſerve in his vindication, that he does not Y 


clearly ſee how the ſettlement of the diſputes be- 
tween the Eaſt India companies of England and 
France, can with any propriety belong to the 
Kings of England and France, who have not, he 


_ preſumes, the direct dominion of apy terrritory in 


thoſe countries, and who have all along acted, ra- 


ther as auxiliaries to the Eaſt India companies of 


their Expand nations, than as principals in the 


| Befides, it does not appear; chat any great dif- 
ficulty was made in the negotiations of laſt year 
upon this head; it having been agreed on botk 
ſides, that the final een of affairs iu the Eaſt In- 
dies, ſhould be left to the Eaſt Indian Companies of the 
two nations, conſiſtent with the general intention of their-- 
ſovereigns. And as the uti paſſidetis is to be the baſis 
of the future treaty, till this ſettlement be made 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of both nations, we are 


entitled to enjoy, and make the moſt of our on- 


queſts ir in that 85 of the world. 


